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Che Philanthropist. 


MR. OWEN, OF NEW LANARK. 

We cheerfully copy from a London paper, the 
following tribute to the beuevolent utility of this 
excellent man, Whatever be the ultimate success 
of the various speculators on the plan of Mr, Owen, 
their high respectability argues that the plan which 
has struck them as ‘practicable possesses much 
werit. ” 

“‘ The crowds of strangers that flock to 
New Lanark from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, the Continent, and America, en- 
gross nearly the whole of his time and 
attention. Lord Stowell and Mr. Justice 
Bayley, we understand, were highly gratified 
with the arrangements, and the condition 
and character of the population. Lady 
Bayley and her amiable family accompanied 
the Judge on his visit, and were delighted 
with Mr. Owen and the interesting specta- 
cle which his establishment presented to 
them. The Duchess of Marlborough has 
also recently visited New Lanark. Her 
Grace, we hear, during a subsequent visit 
at Hamilton Palace, expressed her warm 
admiratioa of the appearance, manners, and 
conduct, and progress in education, of the 
children of the establishment. Mr. Owen 
has received a gratifying letter from the 
King of Prussia. His Majesty’s minister, 
Baron Juste, had visited New Lanark last 
year ; and had carried away with him very 
favourable impressions regarding the value 
of Mr. Owen’s plans. An Owenian society 
has been formed in Paris, for the purpose 
ef reducing the primitive principles of 
Christianity to practice, uader Mr. Owen's 
arrangements, of which the Duke of Roche- 
faucault and other distinguished individuals 
are members. The Royal Institute at Paris 
has received a copy of Mr. Owen's report, 





and the Duke of Rochefaucault has under- 
taken to explain it, and the principles of 
Mr. Owen’s system, to the Academy. Mr. 
Owen, himself, some time since, delivered 
a lecture to the Academy, which was well 
received; many of the members having 
declared themselves satisfied of the wisdom 
of his views, and the soundness of his pro- 
positions. At Quebec, British America, a 
society of gentlemen has been formed for 
the purpose of carrying the plan into effect 
in the Canadas. We have seen a letter 
from one of the parties, in which he ex- 
presses his conviction of the advantageous 
applicability of the system to the colonies, 
and their resolution to give it a fair trial. 
In Devonshire, a gentleman has offered to 
contribute £6,000 towarde the erection of 
an agricultural and manufacturing village 
in that county, and to become himself a 
resident in the institution. In Edinburgh 
a society has been formed for the promotion 
of Mr. Owen’s views, and is rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers and zeal. The build- 
ing of the new establishment at Matherwell 
will certainly be commenced in the ensuing 
spring, and it is hoped will be finished by 
Martinmas. In London, the Co-operative 
and Economical Society is making rapid 
strides, weekly gaining new members from 
the working and middling classes, and de- 
riving already considerable pecuniary and 
social advantages from their association.— 
A builder has offered to erect a complete 
establishment for this society, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis; and, in the 
mean time, a number of the families have 
determined on congregating in one neigh- 
bourhood, where they may be enabled to 
form combined arrangements for their do- 
mestic economy, and for the training and 


Literature, Criticism, Xe. 
ON BIOGRAPHY.—[OrRIGINAL.]} 








Among those branches of literature which com- 
bine amusement with instruction, biography stands 
deservedly pre-eminent. It is one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive departments of literatare. 
The study of it contributes more, perhaps, than any 
other, to the knowledge of human nature, It atone 
view holds up to our admiration the charaeters of 
the virtuous, and exhibits vice in all its deformity. 
In those characters which we haf beed*accustomed 
to venerate, and look upon with unmixed admira- 
tion; thuse which a cursory view would induce us 
to think had arrived as near the standard of per- 
fection as is permitted to humanity, it sepaimtes 
the gold from the alloy, and points out to us those 
failings which stamp them human: in those which 
we have been accustomed te look upon with detesta- 
tion and abhorrence, it shows us virtues which we 
might not otherwise perceive. The best of men are 
not free from faults; it is the lot of humanity: the 
worst of mankind are frequently possessed of some 
redeeming virtue, which makes us net ashamed to 
be their fellow-creatures, Those who are notorious 
for being the slaves of their passions, at onee 
haughty, cruel, and relentless, not unfrequently 
astonish the world with a display of generous feel- 
ing, which one would suppose incompatible with the 
general tenor of their conduct. On the other hand, 
those whose lives seem dedicated to virtue; whose 
every action seems to have for its object the good of 
their fellow-creatures ; the most pious, benevolent, 
and virtuous of men are not always proof against 
temptations. There is generally a weak part in 
every man, He whom gold cannot tempt, cannot 
always withstand the honied tongue of flattery. He, 
perhaps, who is proof against flattery, may be over- 
come by the prospect of power. Ambition is the 
ruin of one: love, of another. Thus, every one is 
vulnerable; and it is only for want of @ proper 
touchstone, that we do not find out their weakness. 

The province of biography is to give an accurate 
history of the life of an individual: a true and faith- 
ful account of all his actions: to trace them up to 
their source; to show us in what they originated; 
and to ascribe to each its particular motive : in short, 





education of their children.” 








to give us the cause and the effect. Many actions, 
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epperently virtuous, may have a far différent nio- 
tive ; and many an action which calls forth universal 
execration, may have originated in the most upright 
end honourable intentions. No reason.ought to be 
hastily ascribed, nor any opinion given, except upon 
due consideration. Whatever may appear at first 
sight the probable motive, ought never to be pub- 
iished till the citcumstances have been duly weighed; 
till che character of thé actor be consictcted, andiwe 
either find i¢ in unison with the rest of his.conduct, 
or have other sufficient reasons, in support of our 
Opinion. Nothing is more dangerous than writing 
in such a careless manner. The greater pert of 
mankind are too lazy to think for themselves ; they 
will not be at the trouble of investigating facts, and 
considering the credibility of the evidence addaced 
in their support. Av they suppose all this has been 
done by their auther, they do aot hesitate even at 
the most incungruous statement», but give implicit 
creclence to all he advances. We see the danger of 
such conduct ;. how likely it is to biag the minds of 
the uninformed, and of those whv are too lazy to 
make tise of their reasoning facullies. This fault 
is particularly dangerous in aathurs of acknowledged 
merit: Even those whu are in general accustomed 
to judge for themselves, submit with deference to 

_ what such authors state, But experience teaches-us 
to seruple even these; unless supported by good aw- 
thority ; for the greatest of our historiaad, either 
from inadvertency or design, have advanced, as facts, 
what has been proved to be votrue. Though such 
joaccutacies or misrepresentations may pass with 
many; yet, io this enlightened age, wheu every lite- 
rary production must undergo the test of criticism, 
sech works will never attain celebrity, 

The primary duty of the biographer is to represent 
the trath. Impartiality ia therefure absolately re- 
quisite. If he err iu hie deductions from facts, it 
io.not vd material. 

Biography is nearly allied tu history: indeed, it 
poseesses many advantages over history. It places 
our object -in a clearer light, places him in a more 
proutinent sit uation, and dwells with greater minute- 


often obscured by a crowd of surrounding circam- 
stances, which divide the attention of the reader 
Besides which; a mau’s character more frequently 
dincovera.itself in trifling circumstances, such as 


would oot find a place in the digaified page of his: { had their lives recorded in a folio? 
the way to reach the temple of Fame, which ought 
Where restraint is laid aside, there na: | to be the great object of an author's ambition. 


tary; than id the more public and notorious actions 
of hie life. 
ture dppearé undisguised; We must not fulluw a 
maa to conrts aad palaces; to discover his character ; 
but observe him in bis privacy: There it is, and 
there only, that his real character siakes its ap. 
pearance, i 

A very great.and very c fault the 
biographers of the present day, and one that ought 
most catefutiy to be avoided, is prolixity. Long 
add tedioas natratives weary the niind. To dwell 





long on. trifles is tiresome ; and a book abounding | sustained, by this advice not having being followed. 
with anecdotes which might as well have been omit- 
ted; seldom jleases. Disagreedble occurrences, 
which trath contpels' us to relate, ouglit. net to be 
dwelt apow longer than a simple narrative requires, 


lvis ptitpose, he hds' but to. make copious extracts 
feourthe writings of others. Thus, tomany authors, 
scissors are more useful than the pen; and a book, 
thus camposed, is sent into the world as the genuine 
preduction of the author, 
dotes is palmed upon the public, as the life of sume 
nees ou his actions. In history, a man’s actions are | popalar chatacter, and thus ébtains ptitchasers.— 
How tany books of the present day deserve the 
epithet bestowed upos Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land,—“a Huge volume of newspapers!” 
many, of whom we have scarcely ever heard, have 


said, we have authors who have adorned this useful 
branch of literature; who have steadily kept their 
object in view, and who have done honour to the 


write the lives of sone of our celebrated statesmeu, 
and other eminent personages, ujou the model of 
Plutarch. We may reasonably lament the loss we have 


When we sée the'great reputation which the Lives 
of Plutarch bave attained, and also the celebrity of 
others who have written un the same principle, it 
might operate as a stimulus to men of leatiing and 


industry of those, who, professing @ regard for their 
reputation, have carefully collected every trifling 
anecdote, whether such as ought to be told or sup- 
pressed. We may easily conceive how much better 
it is to pass over in silence such trifling eveuts, since 
we cannot help thinking those who are thus described 
to be like ordinary mortals in the common occar- 
tences of life, far removed’ ftom that place we had 
ausigned tiem, when we have perused the heavenly 
truthe with which they bave enriched: the world. 
Greaf mien aré not exempt from fuibles and infirmi- 
ties any more than their: more ignorant bréthren ; 
and when these circumstances are injudiciously 
placed iv contrast with the productions of their head, 
and the precepts they lay down, they tend little to 
the increase of their reputation, and onty add to the 
many examples we already have, of how much 
easier it is to teach by precept than by example.— 
The transition from the mind of an author is, as 
Dr. Johnson justly observes, often a great disap- 
pointmeht. We find infirmities where we had ex- 
pected all was perfection ; we find that the greatest 
geniuses ate sometimes guilty of the greatest extra- 
vagances, and that men of genius are seldom men 
of the world, Those whose worksare distinguished 
for the sprighttiness of their wit; and the brilliancy 
of their imagination, are frequently in conversation 
the most stapid and absent. When these things 
must be mentioned, it ought to be done delicately, 
neither dwelling too lovg upon them, nor yet hur- 
ryitg over them; for the one is equally culpable as 
the other, 

Iu this age of book-making, this is the great fault 
of biographers, as well as writers in the other de- 
partments of learning. When an author once be- 
gins with a subject, he thioks that the lunger his 
book is, the niore profitable it will prove. To effect 


Many a book of anec- 


How 


But this is not 


To the credit of our couatrymen, however, be it 


ndividual whom they have chosen to commemorate. 
Hume once recommended to Dr. Robertson to 





the Poets, the litter of which works may safely be 
said to be worthy of that fame which it has so long 
ago attained ; and, where the great author was nog 
prejudiced by political or other motives, may be 
safely recommended, as containing an iuvaluable 
fund of true and liberal criticism. 

Of all the various branches of learning, none is 
80 open to the pursuer of fame as biography. Ai- 
most every other subject has been exhausted ; ix 
this afoué he may set forward almost without o 
rival, When we consider to how many great men 
our country. has given birth; how many, whose 
lives‘deserve to be handed down to posterity ; and 
wheu we reflect how few have been so lucky as fe 
fall ‘into the Havds of a judicious author, we cannot 


we have ventured to recemniend. 
—>> > <2 
TUE PIRATE. — 
By the Author of Waverley, Kenilworth, &. 


[fnom TRE. dofinoe EXAMINER] 


Str Water Scott-—for we presume it will 
now be considered affected to say, the “great un- 
known”—has, in the present instance, resorted to the 
ultima Thile to prove bis mastery overt peculiar 1: 
cdlitiée and mannets; the‘scere of the present volhines 
being the Shetland and Orkney Islands: exclusively. 
In.an adverdisement which serves.as an introduction, 
we are led to understand, that the tale before us; wae 
suggested by the fate of a pirate of the name of Gow, 
who. was captured on the coast of the Orkneys, in 
1723, arid executed. Some dating péculiarities in his 
déportiment, but especially bis success; in obtaining the 
affections‘of a young lady of family aod property, be- 
fore his ‘honourable occupation was discovered, have 
furnished the outline of Zhe Pirate; but with no 
gréat resemblance, either iti character or catastrophe. 
Compared with the original; or even with ‘the recent 
efforts of the same author, we lave reason to-believe 
it will be found almost as barren as the scene of its im» 
cident ; but it is only comparatively, and, in reference 
to his own productions, that we venture to say 6b, fot 
theté is much of the same happy power of informed 
and accurate description—of filling up the maeagre out- 
lines supplied by faint traditions—and of giving spirit, 
interest, and nature, to sketches of inevitable igno- 
rance and prejadice. “Phere is also a similar, but pov 
sibly not quite 80 happy an intermixture of the roman 
tic and. imaginative in character and transaction; al- 
though in both, it must be admitted, that there is no 
small repetition and loan from previously exhausted 
conceptions. lf short, there is nut 4 personage in the 
story, with whom we have hot before been:made sc- 
quainted by the author himself; a fact, which is by 
no means concealed by the novelty of the site. But, 
in truth, this novelty is a very bounded one, and na- 
turally limits the author to a certain stock of associa: 
tions, as the following sketch of the story will. make 
manifest : 

A pirate vessel is wrecked off the ‘mainland of Zet- 
land (Shetland) that is to say, the largest of the islands 
which bear that name. Avsingle iudividualis saved 
from the wreck, by a youth, the son of a iiyésterious 
recluse, who resides upon the island)in gloomy misan- 
thropy. ‘The person thus rescued from the waves, 
happens to-be the pirate captain, who gains at intro- 
duction into the family of the principal,lord of the soil, 
a magnate of Norwegian extraction, proud of his ori- 
gin, anid detesting the Scots'as ustirpers and intrudete;' 
but frank, hospitable, and generous. This worthy de- 








How many churacters. shoeld we now view with 
wadivideds divi ration; were it net for the officious 





genids. The reputation of Dr. Jolinsom reais, in 8 
great measure, apow bis Rasecias aad bis Lives: of 





acendahe of island Jarls and Sea Kings, hata couple 
of daughters. ‘Phe eider it contemplative and hereic ; 


hetp lamenting that no one has attempted the plea - 
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a Flora M‘Ivor, whose affections are to be gained by | 


igh and gallant daring. With a young lady so dis- 
| 4. whied imagination fs filled with Abe deeds of 
er noble. ancestors, the aforesaid sca-kings, it isno 
difficult matter for an accomplished buccaneer, with a 
tion of spirit and personal address, to pass for a 
. The Shetland heroine regards the Scotch and 
English as usurpers, and piracy in her estimation, 
{s honourable warfare; but, like Elvira in Pizarro, 
she is rapidly uadeceived by a shight view of the 
ctical, The sole remaining interest, indepen- 
of occasional humour and miscell cha 
racter, is supplied by another variation; a fifth 
or sath we believe, from the unrivalled Meg 
Merrilies ; a mixture of pretension and insanity, in 
the. person of a mysterious female whois skilled in the 
ranic rhyme, and believes herself endowed with super- 
natural powers, and, in consequence, makes every one 
else believe the same. An old secret this, and the 
foundation ef much of that delusion in the world, 
which is half artful and half the result of self-de- 
tion. We cannot recollect the exact words, 
but is it not Swift who says, that ‘* when once the 
imagination gets astride of the senses, and reason goes 
to buffets with fancy, a man first deceives himself and 
then other people; the disease possessing the nature of 
an epidemic.” So it is with the Enchantress of Shet- 
land, who is made to do too much to be merely a mad 
waman, and too little to be any thing else. Upon the 
fact of this mysterious personage being really the mo- 
ther of the pirate, and thinking herself so of the youth 
who saves him,a great portion of the interestis founded. 
Thecatastrophe is poor—the pirate is finally apprehend- 
ed, but pardoned, and dies heroically in the service of 
his country. The heroine retains an interest in him, 
but follows her high notions and her duty: and the 
younger sister and the gallant and active son of the re- 
cluge, marry.in the usual common way and carry on the 
business of life. We need state no mage in the way of 
outline for no more is necessary. 


In. the management of the story of this production 
we possibly perceive more want of keeping than usual 
even in the works of an author whose tissue of inci- 
dent has uniformly been inferior to his conception of 
character. In point of fact, we are very slightly in- 
terested for any of the parties. The simplicity ofthe 
heroine is too ignorani—the pirate is neither virtuous 
nor vicious enough to be any thing at all; and the lat- 
ter part of his conduct has no sympathy with the be- 
ginning. The recluse is a nonentity; his son a mere 
good natured young man; and the witch a sloveniy 
impression from a fine but worn-out conception. The 
younger sister has merit ; and simply because she pos- 
sesses characteristics which the author cannot help 
discovering to be valuable, although somewhat against 
the grain. For instance, she is slightly sceptical on the 
subject of mysterious pretension; and has an involune 
tary disposition to be satirical upon solemn fantasti- 
eality ; and to see things as they are,-ean amazing un- 
sentimental qualification. With all this she is amiable 
and natural, which we fear is much beyond what the 
author. has made her sister, although intended to be a 
great deal more. 

But if The Pirate falls short in general character, it 
io by no.means destitute of that happy exhibition of ha- 
bits and manners, the capability of supplying which, in 

int of fact, is the higbest qualification of its author. 

e.are made actors in local customs, and spectators 
wf local incident and enterprise, with the usual easy 
and spontaneous felicity. The attack of a stranded 
whale is described to the life; and the morale of the 
Sbetianders. in regard to wrecks, might pass for nature 
even in Cornwall. Still, owing to the scantiness of the 
principal canvas, some patchwork has been joined to 
it, which, whatever it may afford inthe way of variety, 
materially detracts froin the nature of the grouping. 
Such, for instance, is the introduction of a rhimer who 
has attended Will’s Coffee-house, and borrowed im- 
portance from having listened to Dryden; as also a 
very artificial agricultural improver, who in 1723 was 
struck with much of the speculation and enthusiasm, 
which were scarce commodities until several years 
later. For the disposition to amuse himself with a 
portion of this agricultural mania, no fault can be found 
wkh Sir Walter Scott ; but his satire fails, because it 
ie indiscriminate. In the spirit of too much of the in- 
edental sentiment of this gifted writer,one might be 
led to regard all improvement as useless and dan- 
gerous innovation; and to sanctify igaorance and 
prejudice as .estimable per se. Notions and habits 
ate too eften exalted by Sir Waker: Scott . into 








principles. A ridicule of mere theory, as opposed 
to practice is fair enough; but is a bad plough, like a 
vicious mode of government, to be retained simply 4 
because it is ancient? We have no sort.of objecsion to 
a little raillery upon the theoretical agriculturist; he 
is fair game if marked with discrimination; but we 
must not allew of the occasional weakness of this, or 
of any other character, to form a covert defence for 
all sorts of ancient absurdity. Sir Walter Scott, by a 
dexterous introduction of transient flashes of humeur 
and candour, has, pleasant made of qualifying this 
illiberality ; yet, not so much so, but it is easy enough 
to perceive that one of the axioms in his philoso- 
phy is,—right or wrong,—to keep mankind as much 
as possible, eternally in the same state. 


We must not be prevented by respect for acknow- 
ledged genius from repeating, that the catastrophe of 
The Pirate is extremely lame and inconsistent ; nor is 
it mending the matter, to add, that we are so uninter- 
ested for the characters generally, as to care little for 
their disposal. ‘(fhe sudden sobering of the mind of 
the half artful and half insane Norna, by the discovery 
that her imaginary magical endowments had nearly 
rendered her the destroyer of her son, as she had be- 
fore been of her father, is well conceived ; but the re- 
mainder is managed in the commonest manner of the 
commonest novel of Messrs. Newman. Upon the 
whole, with quite enough to mark the author and as- 
certain his powers, we are unequivocally of opinion, 
that The Pirate will rank decidedly behind every one 
of its predecessors. 


There is one grand moral defect in this novel, which 
as it is in a more or less degree common to the whole 
series, and has never to our knowledge been attended 
to by others, we shall take the liberty to notice :—we 
mean the countenance afforded to much dark and ab- 
surd superstition, by an able fulfil of its 
omens and predictions, and by clothing what must 
necessarily be either madness or imposture,with loftier 
attributes than certainly belong to them. This may 
passin direct romance; but when the story treats of 
times so recent as 1723, we cannot so well away with 
it; and feel more positively the impropriety of regularly 
establishing the fatality of the dreams of old women, 
and giving weight to barbarous notions and practices 
by supporting them witha show of necessary sequence 
and completion. Thus, in The Pirate, the crazed 
Norna seems to.calm a tempest; and passes out of a 
company no onecan tell how.* The Shetlanders have, 
or had a superstition growing out of their profitable 
occupation of plundering wrecks. It was peculiarly 
amiable, for it implied that people are uniformly in 
danger of some mortal injury from those they save 
from drowning, and in consequence, struggling ma- 
riners were usually left to perish ; which at once pre- 
vented the dreaded injury and every claim to a pro- 
ah in the bill of lading. A gallant youth of the 

sles saves the pirate, and the honest Shetianders pro- 
phesy the result; the pirate in his turn saves the 
young man, and the prophecies are repeated, and, what 
is worse, the author takes care to fulfil them, without 
rendering the prevalence of the notion in any respect 
the cause. This is decidedly bad; and more mis- 
chievous than even eternally exalting the state of the 
rude and the barbarous, and sneering at every attempt 
to exalt them into creatures which shall not be the 
mere slaves of habit and impulse. In a word, the feu- 
dal dependance of the middle ages, is evidently the 
beau-ideal of Sir Walter Scott ; and in order to sanctify 
and exalt the ties which bind the vassal to the lord, 
he takes under his especial protection, not only the so- 
cial and bospitable virtues which really belonged to it, 
but its superstition, its ignorance, its habits, and its 
prejudices, which are softened into pictorial beauty, 
and tinted couleur de.rose. A)i this is bearable within 
bounds ; but becomes irksome as part of a system, the 
object of which is a studied repression of every pro- 
gress, which by exalting the many, can in the slightest 
degree affect the power or the profit of the few. 


To conclude, we repeat that we regard The Pirate 
as much below the preceding works by the same pen; 
but we by no means intend to convey any censure be- 
yond that fact. The author is one who can scarcely 
write what will not be eagerly read; but respect nei- 
ther for genius nor authority ought to bribe us in the 
unbiassed exercise or expression of our judgment; in 
the spirit of which conviction we have written, and 
leave the rest to.our readers. Q. 














" This ie afterwards naturally explained —Ldit, Kal, - 


Chit Chat. 


A Frenchman observing a sign with these worde— 
** Thomas, Venetian blind manufacturer,” translated 
the oo thus, ‘‘ Thomas, Venetien, manufacturier 
aveugle.” 








When Maxiniilian If. was Emperor of Germany, two 
gentlemen, the one a Spaniard, the other a German, hav- 
ing asked of him in marriage his natural daughter, the 
beautiful Helen Scarfequinn, the Emperor told them 
that he held both in equal estimation, and wished that 
their strength and dexterity should decide the matter 
between themselves, As the friend of both, however, 
he took the liberty to propose, instead of risking their 
lives by a duel, they should procure a sack, in which. he 
who contrived to put his adversary, should espouse the 
lady. The two gentlemen, accordingly contended more 
than an hour before the assembled Court, when at 
the Spaniard fell; on which the German, Andrew E 
nard, Baron de Talbert, placed his rival in thé sack, | 
him on his back, and deposited him, to the infinite ‘di- 
version of all the spectators, at the feet of the Emperor ; 
and the next day married the beautiful Helen. , 





The following whimsical device bears considerable 
resemblance to that by which Rabelais is said to have 
found his way from a distant town in France to Paris: 

*¢ John Kilburn, a person well-known on the turf 
a list-seller, &c. was at a town in Bedfurdshire, a? 
according to a turf phrase, quite broke down; it was in 
harvest time, the week before Richmond races, near 
which place he was born ; and to arrive there in time, 


he hit on the following expedient :—He applied to a 


blacksmith of his acquaintance to stamp on a 
the words ** Richmond goal.” which, with the chain, 


was fixed to one of his legs, and he composedly went . 


into'a corn field tu sleep. As he expected, he was soon 
apprehended, and taken before a magistrate, who, after 
some deliberation, ordered two constables to guard 
him in a carriage to Richmond, no time being to be 
lost, Kilburn saying he had not been tried, and hoping 


they would not let him lie till another assize. The - 


constables, on their arrival at the goal, accosted the 
keeper with ‘*Sir do you know this man?” ‘* Yes, 
very well: it is Kilburn; I have known him many 
years.” ** We suppose that he has broken out of your 
goal, as he has a chain and padlock on with your 
mark ?” ‘A prisoner! I never heard any harm of 
him in my life.” Nor,” says Kilburn, ‘* have these 
gentlemen, Sir. They have been so good as to bring 
me out of Bedfordshire, and I will not give them any 


further trouble. I have got the key of the padlock, and © 


I'll not trouble them to unlock it; 1 thank them for 


their good usage.’ The distance he thus travelled . 
u 


was about one hundred and seventy miles.” 





SINGULAR ANCIENT APPLICATION OF A PIG’s 
TAIL. 

In the Museo-Borbonico, a magnificent establishment, 
in which is deposited the greater part of the curiosities 
found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, which were for- 
merly at Portici, there is, amongst other singular arti- 
cles, a sun-dial, the gnomon of which is the hinder« 
parts of a pig, whose tail, in no picturesque manner, 
stands erect, and projects its shadow on the hour circle, 





FHEBE HESSEL. 
The following descriptive epitaph, on poor old Phebe 
Hessel, gives interest to her tomb : 
In memory of 
PHCEBE HESSEL, 
who was born at Stepney, in the year 1713. 
She served, for many years, 
as a private Soldier in the 5th regiment of foot, 
in different parts of Europe. 
And in the year 1745, fought under the command 
of the Duke of Cumberland, 
at the Battle of Fontenoy, 
where she received a Bayonet wound 
in her arm. 

Her long life, which commenced in the 
reign of Queen Anne, extended to George the 4th, 
by whose munificence she received 
eomfort and support in her latter years. 

She died at Brighton, where she had lopg realded, 
December 12th, 1821, 
aged 108 years— 

And lies buried here. 
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Poetry. 





HANS BEUDIX. 
pilin 


‘There once was an Emperor (so says my story) 
Not so fond of his ease, as he was of his glory: 
Dwelt near him an Abbot, who (rightly enough, 
To my fancy) deem’d glory but flatulent stuff. 


The first was a warrior, nursed in the field, 
And had oft, for a pillow, made use of his shield ;— 
On biack bread and water contented to dine, 
Twas seldom he tasted a drop of good wine. 


Such a life had il suited the man of the gown,— 
For he always reposed on the softest of down; 

Like the full moon his face, as became his vocation, 
Which betray’d but few symptoms of mortification ! 


Why, or wherefore, I know not, buil eave you to judge, 
The canperor ow'd our good Abbot a grudge ; 

So, returning one day from his usual ride, 

Reclined in his arbour the priest he espied :— 


And, checking his barb, in his fullest career, 

He accosted the servant of Christ with a sneer,— 
* Holy father, how fare ye? Those quellers of sin, 
Leng fasts, I perceive, do not make a man thin! 


* Sinee your life must be dull, and your pastimes are few, 
You will thank me for finding you something to do.— 
Your worship’s vast learning we, all of us, know; 

Nay, ‘tis rumour’d, Sir Priest, you can hear the grass grow. 


* That such talents should rust, were a pity, indeed! 

So, I give you three exquisite riddles to read: 

Toeach of my questions (as surely you can, Sir) 

At the end of three months, you will find the true answer. 


* With my crown on my head, in my costliest robe, 
When I sit on my throne, with my sceptre and globe, 
Resolve me, most learned of prelates on earth, 

Mow much, to & farthing, the Emperor’s worth ? 


* The problem I next to your wisdom propound, 

Is, how long it would take one to ride the world round? 
Toa minute compute it, without more or less ; 

Fer this is a trifle you'll easily guess ! 


* And then I expect you to tell me my thought, 

When next to my presence, Lord Abbot, you're brought; 
And, whatever it be, it must prove a delusion,—. 

Some error in judgment, or optic illusion ! 


« Now, unless you shall answer these questions, I ween, 
Your lordship the last of your abbey has seen: 

And I'll have you paraded all over the land, 

On the back of an ass, with his tail in your hand ’— 


Off gallop’d the autocrat, laughing outright, 

And left the good man in a sorrowful plight ,— 
Adarm'd and fe ded, his anguish was such, 
That no thief on his trial e’er trembled as much! 


in vain he appeal’d to both Weimar and Gotha, 

Bat they could not assist him a single iota; 

And, though he had fee’d all the faculties round him, 
The faculties left him as wise as they found him. 


Now, Time, the impostor, was at his old tricks, 
Turning hours into days, and then days into weeks; 
Then weeks into months,—till the term was at hand, 
Assign'd by the despot’s capricious command ! 


With amusing and fretting, ground down to the bone, 
He wander’d about in the fields, all alone ; 

And, in one of these rambles, when most at a loss, 

Oa his Shepherd, Hans Beudix, he happen’d to créss.— 


« Lord Abbot, eried Hans, ‘I guess all is not right! - 

Why 80 clouded that brow, which, tilllate was so bright? 
To your faithful Hans Beudix vouchsafe to impart 

The trouble, that inwardly preys on your heart !"— 


« Alag! my good Beudix, the Emperor's grace 

Has made thy poor master’s a pitiful case! 

He has given me three pestilent cob-nuts to crack, 
Would puzzle Old Nick, with his dam at his back ! 





‘ For the first, —when array’d in his costliest robe, 

On his throne, with his crown, and his sceptre, and globe, 
Must I, the most luckless of prelates on earth, 

Compute, to a farthing, his highness’s worth ' 


‘ The problem he, secondly, deign’d to propound, 

Is, how long it would take him to ride the world round ? 
And, this, to a minute without more or less ;— 

He said, twas a trifle, quite easy to guess! 


‘ And, last, he expects me to tell him his thought, 
When next to his highness’s presence I’m brought; 
And, whatever it be, it must prove a delusion, — 
Some error in judgment, or optic illusion ! 


‘ And unless I these precious conundrums explain, 
He swears, I shall ne’er see my abbey again :— 
And he'll have me paraded all over the land, 

On the back of an ass, with his tail in my hand ? 


‘ What, no more?’ quoth Hans Beudix,—‘ Then, write me 
an ape, 

If I don’t get your Reverence out of this scrape. 

Just lend me your mantle, your crosier, and mitre, 

And you'll find that old Beudix may still bite the biter ! 


‘It is true,—in book-learning I’m not very far gone, 
Not a whit do I know of your heathenish jargon ;— 
But old mother Nature has given me that, 

Which the greatest of scholars can’t always come at '= 


My Lord Aooot's countenance rose, as he spoke, 
And to Beudix he handed his mitre and cloak ; 
Who, arm’d with the crosier, repair’d to the court, 
Assuming his master’s right reverend port.— 


The Emperor, clad in his costliest robe, 

On his throne, with his crown, and his sceptre, and globe, 
Thus address’d him :—‘ Thou wisest of prelates on earth, 
Resolve, toa farthing, how much I am worth? 


‘For thirty rix-dollars the Saviour was sold, 

And, with all your gay trappings of purple and gold, 
Twenty-nine is your price :—you'll not take it amiss, 
If I judge that your value must fall short of his ’— 


* So, so! thought his Highness, ‘ the priest has me there! 
I own, my Lord Abbot, the answer is fair-—— 

Did greatness e’er swallow so bitter a pill? 

But like it or not, I inust swallow it still! 


‘And, now fora question your learning shall probe:— 
How long would it take me to ride round the globe ? 
To a minute compute it, without more or less; 

You'll easily solve it, my Lord, as I guess" 


‘If your highness will please just to get on your horse, 
With the rise of the sun, and pursue the sun’s course, 
Keeping always beside him, a million to one, 

But in two dozen hours the whole business is done!’ 


‘ Are you there, my old fox, with your éfs and your ans? 
But I need not remind you they’re not pots and pans, 
Else tinkers would starve (as I learnt from my nurse ;) 
Stillthe answer shall pass, for it might have been worse. 


* And now for the poser—mind what you're about; 
For the donkey’s at hand, and shall straight be led out. 
What think I, that’s false ?—-Tell me that, if you can; 
Here you shall not come off with an if or an an.’— 


‘If Tread not your thought, you may fry me for bacon;— 

In which thought, my dread liege, you are shrewdly mis- 
taken! 

You think me the Abbot—but I, as you'll find, 

With all due submission, am—Beudix, his hind" 


‘What the d—1! Art thou not the Abbot of Lints? 

By my troth thou hast fairly outwitted thy prince! 
Tis the cowl] makes the monk, as I’ve heard people say ; 
So I dub thee Lord Abbot from this very day. 


‘For the former incumbent, an idolent sot, 
On Dapple’s bare withers, please God, he shall trot ; 
For his office, Hans Beudix is fitter by half; 
And here I invest thee with ring and with staff.’— 


* Under favour, great Sir, I can handle a crook, 
But, alas! 'm no very great hand at my book; 

I ne'er went to school, and no Latin have I— 

Not so much as you'd write on the wing of a fly r— 


Is it so, my good fellow? Then, more is the pity ; 
So, bethink thee of some other thing that may fit ye. 
Thy wit hath well pleased me; and it shall go hard, 
If Hans'’s sagacity miss its reward.’— 


If such the conditions, the boon that I ask 
Will prove to your highness no difficult task ; 


The sovereign replied ;—‘ As I hope in God's grace, 
The heart of Hans Beudix is in its right place. 
Thy master, for me, shall his mitre enjoy, 

And long may he wear it.—So, tell him, old boy.’ 


<>< --@-—__— 
THREE WIVES. 
—=>_— 


Uxores ego tres vario sum tempore nactus, 
Cum juvenis, tum vir factus, et inde senex ; 
Propter opus, prima est validis mihi juncta sub annis 
Altera propter opes, altera propter opem. 
IN ENGLISH. 
Youth, manhood, age, have wants, you must confess, 
Three wives I’ve had, and couldn't do with less ; 


The first for love, the second for her purse, 
The third, my heart elected—for a nurse ! 


—_—»~+><+~__- 
EPIGRAM. 
a 
Moll to the Justice sent, ere tried for theft, 
The fattest hog her luckless stars had le 


The event well prov’d that Moll was not mistaken, 
Since, though she lost her pork, she sav’d her bacon 














Chrictmas Boxes, 
GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 
canis 
(Continued from our last.) 

—<=_>__- 

‘SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES 1N OUR Bas¥. 

PUZZLE XVI. : 
The sum is 8, 8, 8, 8, which should be written 
down; then by wiping off the upper or lower part of 
each of the figures, there will remain 0, 0, Q, 0, ==te 
nothing. 





PUZZLE XVII. 


From SIX take IX and S 
ne |. eens —_ 1 | wi remain 
eee, MG tee Os ons 





PUZZLE XVIIL 


This problem admits of two solutions, whieh may be 
clearly comprehended by means of the two following 


tables :— 

Persons. full casks. empty. half full. 

Ist 2 2 3 

I. 2d 2 2 3 

sd 3 3 1 
Persons. full casks. empty. half fall 

Ist 3 3 1 

uf 2d 3 3 1 

3d 1 1 5 





PUZZLE XIX. 

Let three of the poles be placed at equal distanees, so 
as to form a triangle; when, imagining a mound of 
earth in the shape of a pyramid to be raised on that tri- 
angle as a base, having one of its slant sides equal to the 
distance between any two poles, then placing the fourth 
pole on the apex of the pyramid, the puzzle is answered. 


PUZZLE XX. ; 
The answer to this puzzle was given in the solution 
to puzzle 13 last week. 


PUZZLE XXil. 


Cut off four inches from the narrow end of the given 
piece, and divide the piece so cut off into three equal 
pieces by cuts in the shortest direction. When arranging 
these three pieces lengthways on the top of the remainder, 
a square of twelve inches will be formed- 





9 
PUZZLE XXIlII.—Ans. 99, 
PUZZLE XXIV. 
Awaiting the solution from the proposer. 
‘ PUZZLE XXV. 
The five weights, which added togethers make 121, 








To your favour again, on my knees I implore, 





That your highness will please my good lord to restore.’—~! 


and by means of which may be weighed any intermedi- 
ate weight, are, 1, 3, 9, 27, 81,=121 
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ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS, &c. | 
A: Cares—B: Hay.—C: Silence.—D: He is A 
Verse (averse) to marriage —E : Silence.— 
F: 
«Tis strange an editor, so keen and blythe, 
Should not find out that Chesty is a ScyTHE.” 


My old rib and myself, with your plaguing word chesty, 
Both puzzled our brains till I grew quite testy ; 

When she, with a sigh, exclaimed, ** Darby, alas ! 
Grim death mows us down with his scythe, just like 
; grass.”” 

—H: The word wrone.—I: An Egg.—K: Because it 
is the capital of England:.—L: It is P-meant (pay- 
ment.)—M : It is between two I I's (two eyes! ) 

We have received no answer to the conundrum marked 
6. in our last. 

- The answer to the: second charsde in No. 78, which 
P. N. in our last supposed to be hermitage, is, we un- 
derstand, avt-hem. 

The answer to the fourth charade in No. 78, which 
was erroneously said, in our last, to be zormwood, has 
not been received. — 

ADDITIONAL PUZZLES. 

—>- 
PUZZLE XXVL 
A figure, similar to the annexed, 
but larger, should be drawn on a 
slate; or paper, &c. It will be ob- 
served, that there are five marks in 
each square; and that, counting as 
| from 3 to three, they reckon fif- 
soeeojcoess 22063 teen each way. The puzzle is to 

- Bice Bbw take away eight of » wg marks, and 
substitute only four in such a way that they shall still 
reekon fifteen each way. 





+ 




















PUZZLE XXVII. 

A figure, similar to the 
annexed, but much larger, 
may be drawn on a paper, 

8 slate, or on a board or table 

g With chalk. The trick is as 

7 follows, and can only be 

done by rule:—From any 

4 point proceed along a right 

line, as from 1 to 6 or 4, 

2te 5 or 7, 3 to6or 8, 4to 

7 or 1, 5 to 8 or 2, 6 to 1 or 

6 5 3, 7 to 2 or 4, 8 to 3 or 5, 

vad deposit a counter sixpence, &c. at the extremity of 

the line so traced, in such a way as to cover seven of the 

points, always proceeding trom one uncovered point to 
another along a right line. 


PUZZLE XXVIII. 


1 2 





























A paralellogram, consisting of a square and half a 
square, must be formed of paper or card; and by one 
cut divided into two pieces,: which, joined, form an 
exact square. In this ingenious problem there is no 
doubling up of the paper. 


PUZZLE XXIX. 

. The following excellent puzzle appears to be a variety 
of the old one of the goose, the fox, and peck of corn; 
or, the goat, wolf, and cabbage. In our opinion how- 
ever, it is: much better. Shillings and halfpence, or 
playing cards of black and red suits, or Chessmen, may 

e used, to represent the black and white men. 

Three white men travelling with three blacks, had to 
ctoss a river, in a boat, which would only hold two per- 
sons.. The whites had some suspicion, that if, at any 
time, there should be more blacks than whites at either 
side’ of the river, some mischief was intended to the lat- 
ter.—Query. How could the party get across the river, 
in such away, that the whites should always be equal or 





ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, &c. 
—- 


1. 
My first and second make, combined, 
The pleasure of a soul refined ; 
But should my second take my first away, 
My third, though strange, will suffer no decay. 


We are ascore, nay, sometimes more, 
ation oles reside ‘ 
ough lom we e’er disagree, 
We very oft divide : 
If we fall out, it is a doubt 
if e’er we meet ayain: 
Both beau and belle our worth can tell, 
Yet sometimes cause ’em pain : 
In white array, the ladies gay, 
In mirth will often show us: 
From what is said we are afraid 
You will too quickly know us. 


3. 


A marble wall, as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin as soft as silk; 

At length, a golden ball appears, 
Bathed in a fod of crystal tears : 

No entrance in, no gates unfold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 


* 


Take half of what.each person does, 
That cons this rebus over ; 

Join’d to one half of noise and hurry ; 
Then that will this discover. 


5. 


No mouth, no tongue, no nose, nor ears have I, 
I neither walk, nor stand, nor run, nor fly ; 

No sense I boast, nor of myself can harm 

The swallest fly, or breed the least alarm ; 

Yet when into the hands of men I come, 

No furious fiend from Tartarus or Rome, 

That spreads her baleful poison as she flies, 

And with her breath contaminates the skies, 
Can boast such mischiefs as take birth fiom me ; 
The noble and ignoble, bond and free, 

Alike my comforts or my terrors feel, 

More puignant far than swords of sharpest steel, 
*Tis I instruct and prompt the wrangling bar, 
Tis I forerun the tedious dreadful war ; 

*Tis I immortalize the hero’s fame, 

And tell posterity the patriot’s name ; 

K’en sainted martyrs owe alone to me 

Th’ inspiring recomls of their constancy ; 

Koes I make friends, and friends I oft make foes, 
Yet I alike am true to these and those ; 

Yet what’s more strange, I, who can boast such power, 
Am still dependent on the fleeting hour ; 

My powers by age, but more by use decline; 

My powers Gf ever I might call them mine) 
For of myself I nothing can perform, 

Useless alike whatever passion warm 3 

Till, at the last, like merit scorn’d I lie, 

In some dull corner thrown neglected by ; 
There lie and rot, as time and chance agree 

To fix my lot, or date my destiny. 


6. 
Je suis le capitaine de vingt-quatre et sans moi Paris 
serait Pris. 
q. 
Quand mon premier est mon dernier, 
Alors on en fait mon entier. 
8 


Why is as°rmon preached’on the deck of a vessel, 


like a necklace ? 
. 


9 
Where did the Cock crow when all the world heard it? 


10. 
Make ** New Door” into one word: 


11. 





supérior in number to the blacks ? 


Why are lovers’ sighs like long stockings 





12. 
What was born without asoul; lived, and had a soul ; 
and died without a soul ? 
LOGOGRIPHE.— 13+ 

Parmi les animaux, j’existais ignorée : 
Lorsqu’un hazard heureux, favorable aux humains, 

Changea ma triste destinée, ~ 

Et me remit entre leurs mains. 
Ma seeur, chez eux, régnait en souveraine, 

Mais je me fis des partisans ; 

Je m’emparai de son domaine, 
Et j’eus bientét amis, sujets et courtisans. 

Sensible, piquante, et legere, 

Quand j’approche on me tend le bras, 

Et dés qu’une fois j’ai su plaire, 

Je m’échappe, et ne révient pas. 


Why is the letter S like aa dinner ? 
15. 
Why is a washerwoman a good recipe for a fever ? 
16. 
Why is a hair-dresser’s dwelling like an assassin ? 
17. 
Why is a man in disguise like water in a mill ? 
18... 
sinchbierallc pe weve tie. 
19. 
My first is French, my second English, my whole is 
Latin. 
20. 


Why is a spot of ink on the ribs of a rat like a 
thoughtless person ? 





AFashions for Panuary. 





MornincG DreEss.—A high gown composed of brigkt 
rose-coloured levantine; the bottom of the skirt is trim- 
med with a broad bouillonné of the same material, abote : 
which is a flounce, edged with velvet, to corrrespond, 
and disposed in a scroll pattern; there are two tows, 
each turned the same way, and a rouleau of levantine 
placed between. ‘The body meets in front; it is orna- 
mented with straps placed bias, and each finished with 
a Brandenbourg; the back is plain, and extremeiy 
narrow at the bottom. MHead-dress, a demi-cornectie 
composed of Urling’s lace; the caul is something higher 
than they have been lately worn; narrow border, 
made very full; a bouquet of roses is placed rather 
far back. The hair is parted so as to display almost 
the whole of the forehead, and is dressed lightly at thie 
sides. Black kid shoes. Limerick gloves. 

Fut Dress.—A white satin round gown; the bot- 
tom of the skirt is trimmed in a very novel style with 
blond, intermixed with white satin. The corsage iseut , 
low and square; the bust is edged with a plaiting of 
satin, and the lower part of it is ornamented in front with 
satin, edged with narrow blond, and disposed in a scroll 
pattern, The sleeve is a mixture of blond and white 
satin; the former full, and contined by lozenges of the , 
latter, the point of each finished by a Provence rose ; 
the bottom of the sleeve is confined by a band to corres- 
pond. White satin sash, embroidered at each end in a 
boquet of roses, and tied in full bows and long ends. 
Head dress, en cheveux. The front hair is parted to 
display the forehead, and falls very low at the sides of 
the face in light loose ringlets. The hind hair is dis- 
posed in plaits, through which a wreath of Provence 
roses is carelessly twisted. Kar-rings and necklace dia- 
monds; the latter is a negligé. White kid gloves, anid 
white gros de Navies slippers. ’ 


FreNCH PaRISIAN OPERACOSTU ME.—Round dress 
of Barége silk, of a lavender grey, with full puckered 
wadded trimming round the border, of the same mate- 
rial, with open ornaments azx cadenas. A large winter 
mantle of ripe pees am red Cachemire, with a 
broad oriental sarlageeed rder; the hood of the man- , 
tle lined with scarlet. Toque of black velvet, orna- 
mented with gold cordon and tassels, with a superb ° 
plume of white ostrich feathers. Necklace and €ar’ 
pendants of opal; white satin shoes, and carved cedar 
fan 
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Biographical Notices. 


STANLEY, &c. EARL OF DERBY. 


— 





Thomas, the frst Earl of Derby, was first sum- 
moued to. Parliament among the Barons of ibe real, 


May 24, 1461; and for the services rendered King 
Henry VIL. at the beastie of Bosworth, he was, Oct. 
27, 1485, advanced to the dignity of an Earl; from 
whom descended James, the seventh Earl, He was 
taken prisoner at the fatal battle of Worcester, Sept. 
3, 1651, and, coutrary to the law of uations, was 
evademued to die, notwithstanding his just plea, 


that he bad quarter for life given him by one Capt. | 
prisoner; but this plea was) 


Edge, who took him 
overruled, and he was, Oct. 15, 1651, beheaded at 
Bolton, in Lancashire. 

When his Lordship was walking the ecaffold, be 
ealled for his executioner to come to him, and asked 
to see the axe, saying, “ Come, friend, give it into 
my handy, I'll ‘neither hurt thee nor it; and it 
cannot hurt me, for I am uot afraid of it ;” so kiss- 
ing it, gave it to him again; then asked to see the 
block, which was not quite ready, and turning up 
his eyes, said, “ How long, good Lord, how long?” 
then putting his hand into bis pocket, gave the 
headsman two pieces of gold, saying, * This is all 
I have, take it, and do thy work well, and when I 
am upon the block and lifting up my hauds, thea 
do your business; but I fear your great coat will 
binder or trouble you, and pray put it off.” 

Some, standing by, bid him ask his Lordships for- 
giveness, but being either too sullen or too rlow, his 
Lordship forgave him ere he asked it; aud so pass- 

by to the other side where. his cofhn stood, and 
spying one of his chaplains on horseback amongst 
the troopers, said, “ Sir, remember me to your 
brother and friend: you see I am ready, but the 
block is not; but when Iam got into my chamber, 
which I shall not be long out of (pointing to his 
eoffin) I shall then be at rest, and no longer troubled 
with such a guard and noise as I have been ;” and 
tarning himself again, he saw the block, and asked 
Mf all was ready; then going to the place where he 
begun his speech, he said, “good people, I thank 
you for your prayers and your tears; I have heard 
the one and seen the other ;” and bowing, turned tu 
wards the block ; and then, looking towards the 
church, he caused the block to be turned and laid 
that way, saying, “I will look towards thy sanc- 
teary, whilst Iam here, and | hope to live in thy 
Jreavenly sanctuary, for ever, hereafter.” 

Then taking his doublet off, asked how he must 
fhe, saying, “ I never saw any one’s head cut off; 
bat Pil try how it fits;” so laying him down and 
stretching himself upon the block, he rose again, 
asd caused it to bea little removed; and standing 
up, and looking at the executioner, said, “ Be sure 
you remember what I told you; when I lift up my 
hands, then do your work ;” then looking on his 
friends about him, said, bowing, * The Lord be 
with you all; pray for me,” and kneeling upon his 
knees, made a short and private prayer, ending with 
the Lord's Prayer, and so bowing himself again, 
said, “ The Lord bless my wife and children, and 
the Lord bless ws all.” And so laying his neck 
upon the block, and his arms stretched out, he said 
these words aloud, 

® Blessed be God’s holy name for ever and ever, 


Amen. 

* Let.the whole earth be filled with his glory.” 
Aud then, lifting up his hands, the executioner did 
bis work and we hope and doubt not but God hath 
done his, saved his soul, and taken it into ever- 
lasting felicity; ‘after which nothing was heard in 
the town but sighs, sobs, and prayers. This Noble 
Barl was traly‘loyal, and ef a great and heroic 
apirit ; be fell'a sacrifice to the dastardly revenge 
of Oliver Cromwell, who sent a letter, offering him 
tia own terms, if he would deliver up the J«te of 
Man; 10 which the Eark returned the fo ix sing 


neglects nothing to make the home of her husband 
happy; yet, from some.strange inconsistency of 
character in this petty Nero, the greater her efforts 


‘ST received your letter with. indignation, and with 
scorn I return you this answer, that I cannot but won- 
der whence you should gather any hopes from me, that 
I should (like you) prove treacherous to my sovereign 
since you cannot be insensible to my former actings in 
his late Majesty’s service ; from which principle of loy- 
alty I am no way d 

‘I scorn your proffers; I disdain your faveurs; I 
abhor bac treasons; and am so far from delivering 
this island to your advantage, that I will keep it to the 
utmost of my power to your destruction. 

_ ** Take thjs final.answer, and forbear any farther soli- 
citations; for if you trouble me. with any more oben 
upon this occasion, I will burn the paper, and hang the 

** This is the immutable resolution, and shall he the 
undoubted practice of him, who accounts it the chiefest 


glory tobe . 
‘* His Majesty’s most loyal and obedient subject, 
** Castle Town, 12th July, 1649." ‘s DERBY. 








Men and PiManners. 





jealousy, I conceive to be the principal cause of hie 
Mujust conduct. The soul of hospitality, when der 
friends visit her, she receives them with a cordial 
and hearty welcoine; unaccustumed as sheis to pate 
mask upon her feelings, any thing like civility, 
on her part, to a male visitor, is the signal for hep 
husband’s brutality: his brow lowers; his manners 
assume a savage ‘harbarity; and, when his amiable 
| Consort is alone with him, the most Cutting invec- 
| tives and vituperations are launched forth againss 
| her, and for days together she becomes the uncom. 
} plaining victim to bis cruelty. At other times 
(for he professes to love her) he is full of almost 
childish fondness ; but if, iv the course of conver- 
sation, she unwittingly utter a word in commenda. 
tion of a male acquaintauce, the caress is succeeded 
by a curse, and his passion renders him, at Once, 





TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 

As, like another“ Spectator,” you are ever ready 
to listen to hints, upon whatever subject, that may 
tend to the increase of human bappiness, I shall 
consider no apology necessary for now addressing 
you. 
Your pages have lately been filled by glowing 
descriptions of nuptial felicity, from the eloquent 
pen of a “Happy Married Man,” and others, and 
much do! regret that my feelings should suggest 
a different delineation of wedded life. 


I claim relationship with a married lady, who 
‘is endowed, as well by nature as by education, 
with every quality calculated to render earth hea- 
ven, to a man who knows how to appreciate her 
worth, Ihave just left the amiable creature; her 
cheek pale with the struggles of wounded sensi- 
bility; her eyes suffused with the bitter tears of 
domestic misery ; her frame attenuated by the con- 
flicts of mental anguish. My heart is deeply in- 
terested for her; and I took leave of her, determined, 
if possible, to devise some means of mitigating her 
sorrows. Indignation against ber cruel husband 
was one of my predominant sensations; but circum- 
stances forbade me to reason with him; and after 
revolving a thousand expedients in my troubled 
brain, the Kaleidoscope flashed across my mind. 
I burried to my study, and seized my pen, to give 
vent to the emotions which agitated me, trusting 
that some of your female correspondents might in- 
dicate s remedy, which my ivexperience cannot 
discover. 

The lady, Sir, is young, in appearance interesting, 
by same.deemed beautiful, generous, liberal-minded, 
affectionate, well-educated, and attached to domes- 
tic life; and while she is suffered, by her arbitrary 
lord, to enjoy. the society of one or two beloved 
friends at her own foyer, she never wishes .to seek 
for enjoyment abroad. In, a word, justly to apply 
the sentiment of the poet, 

« There is in her all we believe of Heaven; 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth.” 

Devoted to the duties of a domestic sphere, she 





spirited answer 


to please, the fese.efficacions they.ere, Growndiess 


complete maniac. It is as futile to reason with 
him as to bid the roaring of the agitated elementé 
cease; and this suffering wife, after employing 
every probable mode for curing his malady, by ar. 
gument, circumspection, and a laudable abstinence 
from some ef the most innocent enjoyments, is naw 
pining in silent agony, 
/ ————« like patience on @ monument 
Smiling at grief;” 
and if her unfeeling busband, who ought to have 
been amused by a Xantippe, do not soon change 
his treatment towards her, and, by his actions, bear 
just testimony to the virtues of his angelic wife, 
who never gave him the shadow of a real cause for 
jealousy, that inward disease of the mind, “ which 
passeth shew,” may goaw ber vital energies, and at 
length she must find that peace iv the “varrow 
house,” which has been denied her bere. 
I have always deemed, Mr. Editor, that there 
must he something radically wrong iv the disposi- 
tion of that map, who bas not un penchant d ado- 
rable moitié du yenre humain, For my own part, 
so dearly do I love the fairer part of the creation 
(although, par necessité, 1 am an unfortunate eéli- 
bataire) that lam not ashamed to confess J could 
wield a better lance ia defence of ar injured women, 
than under the banners of the Holy Aliiance ; not, 
at the same time, yielding in bona fide patriotism 
to the most loyal of the age. But I digress. My 
ebject, Mr. Editor, is to gain information, through 
your useful paper, from some fair correepondent, 
if you have any, who has been lucky enough to cure 
a husband of causeless jealousy, what is the moet 
effectual remedy that can be administered? She 
would entitle herself to the gratitude of many of 
her sex, whose bright hopes of connubial joy have 
been obscured by the jealousy of husbands, who 
will scarcely allow a glance of complacency to be 
cast by their married slaves ‘(as such tyrants render 
them) on other men; althougb they consider them- 
selves (to their disgrace be it said) authorised. to 
feast their eyes upon each gay parterre in their 
lawless peregrinations, and sip the sweets of every 
flower that may attract their unhallowed. gaze. 
Zeal in a cause, which interests the feelings of. 
so many, and whieh cannot fail to operate upoa 
every man of sensibility, must aggeunt for, and. <4- 
cuse, the leogth of my letter, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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r= 
Scientific Wecords. 


mprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art;. including, occasionally, 
sinepiion Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
fAlogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &e. ; to be 
eontinued in a Series through the Volume.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—At Rainhill, near Farnworth; the following 
melancholy circumstanee lately took place :—Three 
young men, of the name of Lomax (not Hunt, as erro- 
neously, stated in the Mercury.) stonemasons, went to 
bed in a small close room, newly plastered. There was 
io grate in the room, and the night being very cold, a fire 
was made of common coal on the hearth-stone. In the 
mérning they were all found dead, with no appearance 
of havibg strigeled. The common opinion respecting 
deaths iti ‘close rooms, béing owing to the mere closencas 
@ the roon?, dr the dampness of the walls, is ertoneous 
ahd Has‘an evil tendency. The real truth is,::s trom 
the: cottibtstion of charcoal or newly-burnt common 
teal there is:produced a large quantityof carbonic acid; 
by'the ution of the carbon with theoxygen; and this 
newly-formed. air is much denser than coinmon air, ahd 
for this reason occupiés the lower parts of such mines 
or caverns as contain materials, which afford it by de- 
composition. Miners call it choke-damp. This air 
being.produced in large quantities when coal is in a 
state of redness, and there being little or no current of 
eeimmon air to carry it up the chimney, the consequence 
is, it colletts at the bottom of the room, and soon gets 
above the level of the beds; so as to oceasion instant 
deeti. Death, by mere want of pure nit, isin e@hiéral 
aétorhpanied ‘with mttth struggling; but wheh the ear- 
bonic acid is inspired, instant death is produced; and 
itnot only destroys life instantly, but’ the heart and 
ititisdlés lose all theit nice irritability, 00 as'to be ineen- 
sible to the stimulus of galvanism. Carbonic acid is 
produced in large quahttitics by burning limestone and 
by vinous fermentations. Quicklime introduced wtiere 
éathohic acid is, coon combines with it, ahd forms chalk. 
The Grvtto-del Cano, in the kingdom of Naples, has 
been faniotis for agés, on account of the effécts ofa stta- 
tuin of carbonic acid which covers its bottom. It is a 
eave or hole in the side of a mountain near the lake 
Agnano, measuring not more than eighteen feet from 
its entrance to the inner éxtremity; where, if a dog or 
other animal be put, and holds down its head, it dies 





mmediately ; but if it holds its head up, it eacapes.—° 


If you think these remarks will be useful to those who 


may. know little of chemistry, you will oblige 
A CONSTANT READER, 


ated 





TO CATCH A CANNOW BALL. 
_— 

This experiment being just now the subject of a con. 
siderable bet in the sporting world, it becomes worth 
pee The proper charge of powder for the cannon 
is tivided into two unequal portions, the lesser of which 
is plaeed in the gun as a charge; the ball is placed 
on it in the ustial way, and the rest of the powder (by 
mueh the greater portion) is placed over the ball (the 


leaser tity being not more than a twelfth part of the 
whole.) A cannon 86 charged will not project more 
than twenty yards, where it might be caught with 





t+ We advise our friends, when théy meke this'ex- 
periment, to stand at a respectful distance; and, for 
our dW parts, we should prefer taking our station 
behind rather than before the muzzle; in which posi- 
ton, Bdcaeed they = 2 perfect ane sg Be 
piobably ‘stand as good a chance of cA gti 
as if ney ve ffonit.—Fdit.: * 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 
4 


——_— 
The following paragraph, copied from the provincial 
journals, affords another fotance of the'self delusion to 


this mechanical ignis futuis.—Edit. Kal. 

** The piece of mechanism consists of only one small 
horizontal wheel, not exceeding 3-4ths of an inch in 
diameter, through the centre of which, on the plane of 
the wheel, passes a small magnetic bar projecting about 
3-4ths of an inch beyond the circumference of the 
wheel on the one sidé, and about'$:8ths of an inch on the 
other side. These projections are called the North and 
South Poles. The axis of the wheel is, of course, per- 
pendicular. Its operative power is magnetism ; its 
motion (probably owing to the friction inseparable from 
the long-continued action of the axis in ite sockets) is 
somewhat irregular; but on the whole, it is a curio- 
sity highly deserving attention. Owing to a sudden 
shock, its motion was stopped entirely the other day, 
but we have learnt that it has been restored. About 
two years ago, it was stopped by séme unknown cause, 
but after a short pause recovered its motion of itself, 
without any additiona: impulse, and continued ‘its ‘revo- 
lutions withoutintermission. Ina room at Mr. Swan’ 
in Coppergate, which was excessively warm and crowde 
with company, its action ceased altogether after first 
becoming irtégular and sickly. —Qy. Might not this 
simple fact lead: to some important issue on the ques 
tion of the variation of the. compass? This we only 
know, that the magnetic influence was deadened by 
excessive Heat, ahd’ resuscitated by a’ more moderate 
atmosphere.””-Yorkshire Gazctit. 

6 a heehee 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the ftmonphesical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 

Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 

at Manchester, ih the month of November, 18%1, by 

THoma8 Hanson, Surgeon. 
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BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 

The Monthly Meah coseveee 29.59 
Highest, which took place om the 6th ......00..6 3016 
Lowest, which took place en the 26th ....... scereses 2ROL 
Difference of the extremes ......cccccocsscssecresersee 24 


Greatest Variation in twenty-four hours, which 
was on the 4th ea 
Spaces, taken from the daily means.............s000+ 
Number of changes.......... 9 
TEMPERATURE. 
Monthly meah......0...scscectbeeee boedb cosbeivesoccsecess AUB 
Mean of the 24th decade, commencing cn the 5th 47,3 
—— 25th — 47.9 
26th ———- ending on the 4th Dec. 44.7 
Highest, which took place on the 16th ........... - 62.0 
Lowest, which took place on the 4th ........s.s.06 
Différence of the extreme...........cssceseseeeceoseeees 
Greatest variation in24 hours, which occurred on 
the 4th..c... ssccveee aatdiomenes se teas dn sly Ceniedl o 
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RALN, &c. 
IncheS.........+ ty 
Number of wet days 

foggy 








se edeneecsersceeternce 





Oe ceererceeeenceecee 





bedi sedees tesseseesee O | West 
~ 1, North-west 
. O 





| Variable ... 

5 Calm 

0 | Brisk .....c.cecombeseon esse 

cocesecseceones 16 ° Boistcnous.....coccceceeeees 
REMARKS. 

Novembet 4th. Very rainy and boisterous; sudden 
gusts of wind; cold, with slight appearance of snow: 
great changes of pressure.—Sth. Ice on the ground early 
this morning in the country.—24th, Showers of hail 
mixed with rain.—25th, Hail thie forenoon; maximum, 
temperature at bedtime.—30th, Much rain during lest 
ight and this evening ; wind strong from the west at 
bedtime. 


eececccecee D | ViADITD cocccccscvescescccesaves 





He SH NHS 








8 29.600 54° 45° SEs 1 foggay. 
9 29.620 54 46 S.1. 1 fine. 
10 © 99.640 54 47.5 $.B.1 fite | 
19) (29.685 55 49.5 G&W.2 tine | 
Ag 29.650 55 51.5 SW.l finn | 
1 29660 305 868 OBLWi 1 fine | 


which speculators are so notoriously subject respecting | 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 





SITUATION XXIV. 


—_—- 


(Number 70 of Sturges.) 
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WEBKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 








January 4, 1822. 

Discharged. DOad serrsescseng eoaseoorvoroesserers 
In-patlehts CurGd ...casceroveeee 14 Admitted. . 
Irregular £4 In.pattents ja 
Made out-patients.... eves 6 | Out-patients,cccorsrsrses evrere SS 
Own request ..v.0. wee TP ACCHAENSRNCE i sescrsorcnes “BD 
Relieved... eecedeners rons Pooveee 1] Remain in the house ....1000. 8 





Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Renwick and Mr. Forshaw. 
Honse Visitor, Mr. Robert Benson, 
Chaplain, Rev. Calvin Winstanley. 





Gorresponvence. 


TO TRE EDITOR. 








Dear Kar,In your account of “ Titles of Honour 
and Respect,” dated 25th instant, you say, “ Die, 
derived from the latin Dur, signifying a commander 
or leader of an army, is the first title of dignity a 
the Royal family; but not of the highest untiqaity.” 

Now, as I humbly think you don’t know what I 
know when you say so, Tam not a little proud of the 
honour of appearing for the first time in print, as your 
corrector. Know, then, that in the 36th chapter of 
Genesis there are recorded “ the names of the Dukes 





that came of Esau ;” and there gre a good mahy of 
them. 

And so, 28 I know nothing about Latin to inform te 
if that larguage was used in the days of Esau, I boldty 





presume to assert that the title of Duke #s of the highest’ 
antiquity. 
Will you indulge me with asking the favour ef your 


| ingeniousand learned correspondence to telime,through 


Weather at Manchvster, on Monday, Nov. 12, 1821. | Yr enterteining paper, in what year Esaa was born ? 
Hour, am. Bat. Ther. Att. Ther. Det, Wind & weatier, | How many Dukes are recorded in the chapter I have 


mentioned? and in what year the Letin langnage was 
first known ? 
Good night, dear Kal. 
Yours, 


MARY ANNE, 
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[See a Note to Corvespondents. ] 
TO THE EDITOR. 





$1n,—I wish to correct an error into which your 
correspondent P. N. has fallen, in bis poetical, I 
cannot add felicitous, solution of the charades, &c. in 
No. 78 of the. By what laborious 
and far-fetched perversion he has made out the 2nd 
into hermitage, I.caunot devise; 7 can aver the 
authoress meant the lines to bring to light a very 
different thing. I never knew before, though this 
is an age.of discoveries, that hermits gave us lessons 
of foresight and care. Audi now for No. 4, which, 
with happy ingenuity, he has determined must be 
wormwood ; and, I assure him, be is more in fault 
here, than in the first instance, worms and wood are 
quite as often found on the surface of the earth, as 
below it; but the things described in No.4, are 
peculiar to the interior of our world, and, to be seen, 
must have been artificially developed. I advise 
him another time to be certain he is ia the right, 
before he give his lucubrations to the public; 
it is one of the minor miseries of life to have a 
charade with some point, transformed into one 
without any obvious meaning—such an offence as 
is not to be silently endured, by 

JEMIMA. 








TO THE EDITOR, 
— 

S1n,—I am just returned from a short visit in 
the country ; and, on looking over the Kaleidoscopes 
published in my absence, was much astonished to 
read an article from your Manchester correspondent, 
Aleander ; in which, after a very honest and hum- 
ble exposition of his feelings (with a sly cut at 
myself, to boot) he makes his conyé to the public, 
and takes formal leave of all the good readers of the 
Kaleidoscope, for ever and aye. Now, Sir, as it is 
pretty evident that I have been the prime agent of 
expulsion in this matter, T think it but fair to come 
forward and assure Alcander, that he has entirely 

isrepresented the aim and bent of my little critical 
hoax ; that it was written in the mere jollity of the 
minute, without any intention to wound or mortify 
acy of the parties criticised ;—that, on sitting down, 
I had determined to discard ajl real criticism, and 
sacrifice judgment, opinion, and every thing else, to 
the whim of rendering the thing as ridiculous as 
possible ;—that Manchester and its inhabitants pre- 
seating (perhaps unjustly 00) a fair butt to my 
humour, was eagerly seized on asa choice bit ;— 
that I have a great respect and regard for the town 
itself; and, so far from thiuking the air thick, or 
its inhabitants Beeotic, I confess that the prettiest 
and most intellectual girl I danced with last winter, 
was born, bred, and educated in the very centre of 
the spinning metropolis; and finally, to sum up all, 
in spite of my Irish egotism and anti-Hibernian 
want of liberality, 1 cheerfully acknowledge that I 
have received much pleasure from many of Alcan. 
der’s poetical emanations, and think bim far soperior 
to many other aspiring contributors, who have had 
the good fortune to be born in Liverpool.—Having 
tbus made the amende honorable, I hope we shall 
again vee Alcander in print. In my country, wheo 
we quarrel, we do it in pure love: a broil is the 
surest cement of friendship; and we shake hands 
twice as heartily after breaking each other’s heads, 
as before it. I hope this may be case with your 
correspondent and me; I have had my hit at him, 


aud he has cut at me; and if we do not walk out-of 
the ring, arm in arm, TI will only say that your 
Manchester men are stout fellows, and prepare 
myself, most uowillingly, for another mill, 

Before I conclude, allow me just to remark that 
Alcander is wrong in informing the public, so very 
confidently, that I am tke lawful genitor of those 
lines “on the environs of Liverpool,” signed G. 
However fine they may be, my conscience will nut 
allow me to appropriate any thing to myself, but 
what is strictly my own; and with G. and his poetry, 
Tam utterly unacquainted. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
CI-DEVANT, D. O'GOSTER. 


TO A MINNOW. 


O valiant man, with sword drawn and cocked trigger, 
Now, tell me, don’t you cut a pretty figure ? 





Saas 








Sir,—I am very sorry to find that you have 
avowed your intention of devouring me, sans cere- 
monwe, not so much from any fear for my own safety, 
as from an idea that I may prove extremely preju- 
dicial to your digestion. What effects so large a 
dose may have upon you, I cannot tell, when a sin- 
gle nibble hav produced such a terrific foaming at 
your mouth. Your intellects have evidently suffered 
a temporary derangement from the perusal of my 
interesting paper, upon “ the Inferior Schools of 
Poetry ;” but as you have now had a reasonable 
space of time allowed to recover your wonted com- 
posure, and to cease raving about “ vipars, cats, 
rats, weasels, mice, gauntlets, files; mountains, 
whales,” and other subjects of similar applicability, 
I will just say a few words to you, concerning your 
letter, 

It appears strange that you, who have the mo- 
desty to call yourself Pope the Second! should be 
under any apprehension of suffering from the criti- 
cism of one whom you affect to despise ; and it is 
still more curious, that a strain of rancour and irri- 
tation should pervade the whole of your letter, when 
there is not in mine a passage which could wound 
the feelings of even the smallest of the finny tribe. 

I do not pretend, frdm a single page, to form so 
just and impartial an estimate of your abilities 
as you have of mine; but it does not require 
a more than ordinary share of penetration to dis- 
cover that such hyperbolic qualities as “infinite 
wisdom,” &c. could never have been assumed by 
one, whose intention it was to take a serious re- 
view of the merits and demerits of his fellow cor- 
respondents. 

You accuse me of numerous inaccuracies, and 
defects of style. I allow I may have been guilty of 
many such ; but permit me to inquire whether you 
wish your own composition to be taken as the 
standard of perfection? I conclude from your own 
declaration, that ‘ he who undertakes to criticise 
others, should himself avoid the faults which he con- 
demns,” that such is your intention. In this case 
it will be easy for me to retort upos you the unquali- 
fied epithets of ‘ contemptible, pedantic, vulgar, 
and presumptuous,” which you bave so liberally 
heaped upon me; but I assure you, Sir, I consider 








able ornaments to the rhetoric of “ the ladies of 
the British fishery,” than to the language of one who 
wishes to be thought a gentleman. 

Your opinion is doubtless of vast importance to 
yourself; but it would perhaps have been more 
satisfactory to your readers had it been delivered 


in the style of argument than of invective, Fur 
an opinion alone to carry any weight, it ought to be 
supported by a name ; and I am not aware that that 
of the modern Juvenal, No.2, is yet known to the 
world. My sportive pretensions to supcrior talents 
were by you denominated insolent. What am [ 
then to think of your arrogations, made with every 
appearance of sober seriousness. 

Iu treating your letter as a grave composition, | 
may have erred; it is written throughout ia sach 
an intemperate style, that 1am rather: in- doubt 


| whether you have not been exhibiting yourself in a 


passion, fur the Christmas amusement of the laugh- 
ter-loving readers of the Kaleidoscope: If this was 
your intention you have admirably succeeded, and 
I request your forgiveness for my mistake. To 
offend the mighty author of the projected Dunciad 
would ilf become so insignificant a personage ag 
he who has now the honour to subscribe himeelf— 


With profound respect, 
AUGUSTUS WILDFIRE. 


- eg 
Go Correspondents. 


JEMIMA has beeQ somewhat too severe upon P. N: 
who, last week, sent a rhyming solution to the enig- 
mas, &c. of the preceding w: P. N. is only an. 
swerable for the interpretation contained in his: lines. 
If our fair correspondent had complied with our re. 

and reasonable request, to accompany all con- 
tributions, of an enigmatical description, with the 
solution, she would have avoided the misconstruction. 
We shall reserve the enigmas subsequently received 
from the same quarter, until the answers are for- 
warded to us. 


The story of Hans BEuDIx, which we have selected 
as one of the best told we ever met with, has neces- 
sarily excluded some poetry of a higher description, 
which shall, however, be duly attended to. Amongst 
these are M.’s lines to J.; RosE NORTON. ~ 


We must defer publishing any problems, enignitp, &c. 
which are sent us without the solutions. A 
these are one or two from A FRIEND TO AMUSE- 
MENT. 


CH®iISTMAS AMUSEMENTS.—We receive so many as- 
surances, from all quarters, that the puzzles, &c. with 
which we endeavour to amuse our young friends, are 
acceptable, not only to them, but to ** children of 
a larger growth,” that we shall waive any apology to 
those of our correspondents whose more serious con- 
tributions may suffer a temporary postponement. 
We shall bring up all arrears, and redeem all 
pledges as soon as possible. In the mean time, 
owing to the extent to which our bagatelle de- 
— extends this week, we have only room 
eft to enumerate the more recent communica- 
tions of our correspondents, amongst which are 
P. T.—Q.—J. J.—Muzzes—C.—W. T. J.—R.— 
¥. J. C.—ELLEN.—J. W.—A READER—PUER— 
WHIFFLE WHAFFLE—-SINCERITY.—P,. N,—- 
Dick BoBBIN—AN ASTRONOMER—LEANDER— 
J. G.—Lucirus—J. F.—F.—FRIENDSHIP.—ANON 
on Envy—D. G.—T. R. of Leek—DELEcTUS— 
Epwin—W. M.—HENRY—EpDGar—S,. B. M.— 
M. Q.—WaANDERER-=N. C. Esq.—P. B. P.—AN- 
THONY Easy—W.—AGABUS—AMICUS. 























The PuzZLED GLazrIER’s problem has no meaning in 


it. 
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such terms, when uosupported by proofs, more suit- 


E. SmiTH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpeol. 


with a little less self-importance, and a little more. 











